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(i) The first theory (for the history of western Europe from
A. D. 450-600 must unfortunately be largely guess-work) is
that the Anglo-Saxon settlers drove out the Romanized or
partially Romanized Briton, entirely from Eastern and Southern
Britain, and to a very large extent from the west, until they were
stopped by the mountain fastnesses of Wales and Devon and
Cumberland. It is supposed that on the new land thus cleared
the Anglo-Saxons settled in village communities of free men,
each holding land enough to keep him and his household ; that
often these villages were inhabited entirely by men of one kin,
that the suffix ' ing' in place-names indicates such a colony of
relatives, and that such slaves as there were were men captured
in battle, the new-cornel's being all free men who bowed to none,
Gradually, however, this equality disappeared ; men rose to
wealth and honour, either by service with the King in his many
wars, often rewarded by special grants of extra land, or by the
acceptance of collective responsibilities such as collecting thu
taxes from the rest of the village, which saved the other villagers
trouble, while they forgot that it gave the collector power. In
all sorts of ways during 600 years, mons than half of which were
times of constant fighting, surely and slowly arose an aristocracy
of war or of service. Large grants of land to monastic and other
ecclesiastical bodies helped in the same direction. Monks and
nuns might bo humble individuals, hut a community of them
with a royal princess as Abbess at their head was likely to be
a powerful landholder upsetting the balance of any village
community. The Abbeys were among the best farmers, and they
took ideas from Rome rather than from the heathen customs
of their race. Hence by the time the Danes arrived, something
very like a manor was taking the place of the English vill and
transforming the free cultivator into something not far removed
from a serf,

The Danish settlement upset this tendency for a time and
studded the eastern counties with villages of free men, free in
a sense in which the ceorl of Saxon days, the villanus of Domes*
day Book, was ceasing to be, though it must not be forgotten